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It is not uncommon to regret the mischances which have 
befallen the writings of the classical authors in their tran§- 
mis.sion from the ancient world. The tragedian ^schylus is 
supposed to have suffered greatly both in the loss of certain 
of his works and in the corrupt state of the text in others. 
That was an unfortunate author whose writings by some 
mishap were bound up with those of another writer and thus 
failed to preserve and glorify his own name. But has it ever 
been recognized as clearly as it ought to be that, of all unfort- 
unate books in the history of literature, in all respects the 
most unfortunate is the Bible? A volume would be required 
to do the facts in the case justice. Let it be' hoped that a 
paragraph or so will furnish food for thought on the point. 



A PRIMARY misfortune of the Bible is the way in which it 
has been arranged and organized by its editors. The com- 
pilatory method of making up its several books is, indeed, no 
detriment. That method has marked advantages. The order of 
the books is to be deplored. What have not the Minor Proph- 
ets suffered — to take a single instance — from being bunched 
together without regard to chronological order at the end of 
the Old Testament? There is the Book of Psalms which as 
it stands is the despair of the commentator, being organized 
on a principle the discovery of which is vital and yet has 
never been satisfactorily made. In the New Testament the 
case is the same. There are two arrangements of its several 
books neither of which has anything of reasonableness in its 
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favor and both of which are misleading. What shall be said 
of that well-meaning but exceedingly disastrous achievement 
of Stephens when on that fatal journey he divided the Greek 
Testament into verses, guided, it is said, in making many of 
his verses by the jolts which his horse gave him? 



Another misfortune from which the Bible has materially 
suffered has arisen from its transmission. With what a 
holy sense of right did those Hebrew scribes, as many 
think, destroy all manuscripts of the Old Testament 
except the one that they had carefully corrected, so 
that now our oldest manuscript dates from the tenth 
century A. D., and every other is substantially like it. 
What blows has not the Bible received from its trans- 
lators. They have added to it, torn from it, twisted false 
meanings out of its particles, wound its tenses into knots, 
bound its poetry down or made it walk in step with prose. 
They have turned its sublimest sentences into nonsense and 
given its words meanings that would have made their writers 
gasp. What a debt have not translators to pay to this much 
enduring Book? 



But this is little compared with the unfortunate experi- 
ences that have assailed the Bible at the hands of its inter- 
preters. If translators have twisted sentences, interpreters 
have torn them in sunder. If the former have bound the 
Scripture, the latter have cast it into the inner prison. Cal- 
vinist and Arminian, Chiliast and Erastian, Ritualist and 
Puritan, have pulled and pounded this Word, and last of all 
flung it at the hard heads of their antagonists. Alas ! Is the 
Bible still alive? But it must be subjected to yet one more 
misfortune, the darkest and saddest of all. It has been 
betrayed by its friends. It has called for righteousness and 
behold oppression, for purity and behold all kinds of malice 
and deceit. The worst fate that can befall it has befallen it 
— men have professed its teachings without obeying them, 
have used its arguments without yielding to its claims. 
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Have, then, any books had their misfortunes ? Much more 
so, the Bible. Have these survived all? Much more has the 
Bible prevailed over all its accumulated disasters. What a 
testimony to the vital power of the Truth. What an evi- 
dence of Divine Inspiration that in spite of the unwisdom of 
its editors, the ignorance of its translators, the mistaken zeal 
of its theological friends and the frequent betrayal on the 
part of its professed followers, the Bible is to-day the light 
and life of the world. 



Attention was called, in a recent number of The Stu- 
dent, to two striking peculiarities of the Old Testament his- 
torical and prophetical books, viz., the lack, in many cases, 
of a chronological arrangement of the material, and the ab- 
sence, in many cases, of any suflElcient indications of the time 
of a given event. These were pointed out as facts which 
must be carefully considered in any true estimate of the 
material. There are other characteristics which are equally 
striking and important. One of them is the incompleteness, 
the fragmentary character of the narratives. We do not 
mean by this "brevity of statement." It is rather the omis- 
sion in a given story of many of the points which would seem 
to us to be important. It is now conceded that we have no 
record of the first ten or fifteen years of Saul's reign {cf. i Sam. 
13 : 1-3). This throws a new light on Saul's life, for we see 
that he did not come into conflict immediately after his ap- 
pointment, as is generally supposed. We are not a little 
disappointed at having received so meagre an account of Shi- 
shak's capture of Jerusalem (i Kgs. 14: 25, 26). The story 
of the lives of David and Solomon as told in Samuel is ex- 
ceedingly incomplete, omitting as it does so many facts, 
knowledge of which is essential to any just comprehension 
of the history of religious worship in their times (which are 
found in Chronicles, cf. i Chron. 13: 1-5; 15, 16, 22, 24-27, 
28, 29); the story of the same lives is even more fragmen- 
tary and incomplete in Chronicles, omitting as it does the 
account of David's adultery and punishment (2 Sam. 11, 12), 
Absalom's vengeance upon his brother and his rebellion 
(2 Sam. 13-20), besides other matter of less importance. 
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Has the reader of the book of Jonah not asked himself many- 
questions for which, naturally, he might have expected an 
answer, for example, (i) the location of Jonah's abode, (2) 
the spot where he was vomited up, (3) an account of his long, 
wearisome Journey to Nineveh, (4) the name of the Assyr- 
ian King, (5) his fate after his rebuke by God, (6) his subse- 
quent relation to Nineveh ? Here are but a few of the 
omissions ; and one must confess that they occasion us more 
or less confusion. We know very well that a book which 
covers so much ground must be condensed and fragmentary ; 
and yet we cannot close our eyes to that other fact, not so 
often noted, that the Old Testament, brief and condensed as 
it is, contains a large number of what, at first glance, may 
seem to be wholly unnecessary repetitions; for example, 
(i) the account of the tabernacle in Exodus, (2) the laws in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, (3) the his- 
tory of David, and other kings in Samuel and Kings, and 
again in Chronicles, (4) David's thanksgiving (2 Sam. 22 ; Ps. 
18), (5) the historical portions of Isaiah (Isaiah 36-39; 2 
Kings 1 8-20). Now who can really be blamed for expressing 
the wish, looking at the matter from a strictly historical stand- 
point, that the space occupied with these repetitions, might 
have been employed in giving additional information con- 
cerning some of the subjects treated so incompletely ? Is it 
not true, that he who would explain the origin of the present 
form of the Bible, must have a theory which will account, 
on the one hand, for this incompleteness, and on the other, 
for these repetitions? We shall recur to this matter again. 



Another still more difficult fact to explain, and yet one 

which must be explained, is the emphasis laid upon certain 

special matters which have been selected from what must 

have been a large number, the remainder being touched upon 

lightly, or altogether passed over. There is room here only 

to notice a few cases:* (i) In Judges, a book containing 21 

chapters and covering 300 years, three-fourths of the space 

is given to five subjects, viz., Gideon and his son, Samson, 

* For a fuller statement see an article by the Editor in The Sunday School 
Times, July aoth, 1889. 
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Jephthah, Micah, and the outrage at Gibeah. (2) In i Sam. 
the story of the Witch of Endor takes 25 verses, the plunder 
of Ziklag by David, 3 1 ; while the battle of Gilboa, including 
the account of the defeat of the army, the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, the treatment of their bodies, the heroic rescue 
and burial by the men of Jabesh Gilead, receives only 13 
verses. (3) Of the 25 Samuel-chapters (i Sam 31, and 2 
Sam. 1-24), about nine (counting roughly) are found in i 
Chron. 10-29, which covers the same ground; of the 19 
chapters of Chronicles, about eight are found in Samuel. In 
other words, two writers preparing a history of the same 
period, employing for the most part the same sources, using 
in many passages, the same language, differ so much from 
each other that the matter possessed in common amounts, in 
one case, to a little more than one-third of his material, in 
the other, to a little less than one-half. (4) Of the 47 chap- 
ters of Kings which cover the period 1015-562 B. C., about 
450 years, nearly one-fourth is given to the first 40 years 
(the reign of Solomon) : about one-fifth is given to the narra- 
tives of Elijah and Elisha ; the division of the Kingdom, the 
most important event in Israelitish history after the Exodus, 
is treated in 24 verses, the story of the man of God in 32 ; the 
history of 25 kings and queens, from Athaliah to Zedekiah, 
and from Jehu to Joash, including the account of the de- 
struction of both kingdoms, the history of two nations for 
322 years — is given 14 chapters, — only one-half more than 
the number of chapters given to Elijah and Elisha, one- 
fourth more than the number given to Solomon. Again we 
say, these facts and the multitude like them, must be ex- 
plained. The sacred histories evidently do not maintain 
proportion in the treatment of different subjects, at least the 
proportion which would be observed by a modern historian. 
Can this be explained? Of course it can ; yet not by the plan, 
or in accordance with the theory, most commonly presented. 
All this, together with that which was referred to in the pre- 
vious editorial will be considered from still another point of 
view at a later time. 



The prophet was God's messenger and speaks to us as to 
the men of his time with the Divine authority. His message 
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is freighted with the thought of the Eternal and the Holy- 
God. But what is his message ? Is it merely the words, the 
ideas which are clothed in human language? This is in fact 
only a portion of the truth which he brings to us. Behind 
the words is the man ; behind the message or rather in it, is 
the messenger. It may not, indeed, be so important for us 
to know the man as it is to know the message. Yet, after 
all, can we really grasp the one without the other? Can one 
be said to apprehend in its fullness the word of the prophet 
Isaiah, until he becomes familiar with him whose tongue was 
touched with celestial flame, — apt symbol of the divine en- 
thusiasm in which his whole being was enfolded. The 
teaching of Elijah — what a large feature of it was the deed 
and the life of the man himself. Do we speak of the voice, 
the word, that the prophet possesses} Let us also learn to 
know and appreciate the voice, the word, that the prophet 
is. Only then can the general course of his teaching be ap- 
preciated in its directness and force. From such a point 
can the clearest light be thrown upon difl&cult or obscure 
passages in his writings. The highest interest thus gathers 
about the study of the prophet himself as the object of the 
Divine inspiration and thereby the source of an authoritative 
Divine message to mankind. 



Does the teacher of this Scripture bear in mind that God 
thus speaks in the inspired man as well as in his word? 
Does he keep before him also the consequent fact, the great 
general principle of God's method of teaching, namely, that 
everywhere He conveys his message to men as well by the 
teacher himself as by the truth that the teacher would im- 
press by means of language? The voice that the teacher is 
— it, too often, is forgotten in the pursuit after eloquent or 
attractive speech. The clothing of the thought is more often 
sought after than the incarnation of the thought in the life of 
the speaker. But the living of it is in truth the first thing. 
The communicating of it is only secondary and dependant. 
The word that the teacher utters is the word that the teacher 
incarnates. The voice with which the teacher speaks is the 
voice that the teacher is. 



